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THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


DOROTHY. 


Dororuy was going to her first party. She was 
dressed in a fine white wrought muslin, which had 
rather a short, scant skirt, with a little three-inch 
ruffle round the bottom. It had also a short waist 
and short, puffy sleeves, with frills of lace that fell 
softly against the young, girlish arms with a very 
pretty effect. About the waist a sash of rose-col- 
ored lutestring was tied in a great bow. The 
fringed ends fell almost to the hem of the three- 
inch ruffle, and seemed to point to the white kid 
slippers, with their diamond buckles, that were 
plainly visible beneath the short skirt. 

Dorothy was ready a full half-hour before it was 
time to go, so that she had ample opportunity after 
her mother and Phoebe — the little maid — had left 
her, for a good many last finishing touches and 
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final glances at herself; and you may be sure she 
was no more sparing of these than any other young 
gitl of seventeen dressed for her first party. 

As she stands before the glass, giving her long 
mitts an extra pull, or settling the rebellious curls 
above her forehead, or patting the sleeve-puffs care- 
fully, she makes a very pretty picture,—a pretty 
picture and a quaint one, for the costume is of the 
Revolutionary period. As I set her thus before 
you, you think you are regarding a young girl of 
to-day perhaps, decked out for some fancy dress- 
party in this old-time dress; but Dorothy belongs 
to the time of her dress. 

She is, or was, the daughter of Mr. Richard Mer- 
ridew, of Boston, a gentleman who from the first 
had ranged himself with those who protested 
against the exactions of the British crown. A gen- 
tleman of fortune, his acquaintance was largely 
with the aristocracy of the country, who were 
mostly, if not all, Tories. Dorothy’s natural asso- 
ciates, there‘ore, were the sons and daughters of 
these Tories. 

But visiting was not a free-and-easy matter with 
young people of her class, as it is now; and brought 
up carefully at home, under private instruction, she 
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had no opportunities for school intimacies. The 
company she had seen the most of up to this time 
had been her father’s and mother’s friends. Now 
and then they brought with them on their visits 
some one of the younger members of their families, 
and thus had sprung up an acquaintance which, 
while it formed an agreeable variety in Dorothy’s 
life, was not of the intimate and confidential kind 
that exists between young girls of this day. In- 
deed, intimacies of that kind would have been 
thought forward and improper, and would scarcely 
have been permitted. 

During the last year or two before Dorothy’s 
seventeenth birthday there had been little tea- 
party civilities exchanged between the young peo- 
ple; and if you could have looked in upon these 
parties, you would have seen a picture for all the 
world exactly like the quaint picture that Kate 
Greenaway has in her pretty book, “Under the 
Window,” where Phillis and Belinda are sitting in 
a garden before a small tea-table; charming little 
maids, in their straight, scant dresses and long 
sashes and black net mitts. But these were only 
mild, little-cirl affairs, of the afternoon, and not a 
fine gathering of youths and maidens, as was this 
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affair for which the seventeen-year-old Dorothy was 
prinking before the glass. 

She had given, perhaps, the fortieth pinch and 
pat to the little tendril curls over her forehead, 
when her father’s voice called from below, “ Doro- 
thy! Dorothy!” 

She caught up her gay silk fan, tipped splendidly 
with peacock eyes, flung her red merino cloak, with 
its caleche hood, over her arm, and went running 
down the stairs, her little heels click-clacking as she 
went. 

“Here | am, father! Has Thomas brought the 
chaise round?” she cried, as she met her father at 
the door of the sitting-room. 

“Oh, there’s no hurry. I only wanted to see 
my fine bird in her new feathers, and I thought, by 
what her mother had just been telling me, that she 
had been preening and pruning these feathers quite 
long enough.” 

Dorothy blushed beneath the half-amused, half- 
satirical glance that her father bestowed upon her. 
As she crossed the floor, the autumn wind that 
united with the little blaze upon the hearth to 
make a draught, seized upon her long sash-ends 
and blew them out like a train. 
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“Ah, she’s quite a bird of Paradise! or,” 
catching sight of the peacock tips, “‘ perhaps we 
might get nearer to the truth if we got nearer to 


the earth.” 
Just then, on the box-bordered garden path 


fronting the window, a magnificent specimen of a 
peacock spread its splendid court train, and at the 
same moment uttered the harsh, discordant cry for 
which it is noted. 

Mr. Merridew gave a little mocking laugh. 

“There, my dear, you see the Prince —you 
named your pet rightly —applauds and welcomes 
you as one of its kind. You are going into the 
company of those who prefer just such princes, 
with their shows and noise; but I hope my Dor- 
othy by this time has learned to know the truth 
and the right; to know that kings and princes and 
their followers are not always as fine as they seem 
outside.” 

Dorothy knew quite well what her father meant. 
She had not listened to the earnest conversations 
between him and his friends from time to time 
without gathering in their spirit, and becoming 
herself more or less influenced. 

Mr. Merridew was an ardent believer in the 
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rights of men, and the justice of the colonists’ 
protest against the crown’s renewed taxation. She 
had heard the whole discussed again and again, 
and again and again had been thrilled with her 
father’s eloquent, impassioned words as he had 
laid the case before some wavering neighbor. She 
knew that if it came to the point of sacrifice, he 
was willing to give his fortune and risk his life for 
his principles. 

Only a week ago, when this invitation had come 
for her to attend this fine fete on the birthday of 
Mr. Robert Jennifer’s eldest- daughter, she had 
heard a conversation between her father and 
mother that had made an ineffaceable impression 
upon her mind; and this conversation was now 
brought forward again, as her father turned and 
said to his wife, — 

“J feel like half a traitor to my beliefs, Miriam, 
as I see our girl decked out lke this, and on her 
way to those king-loving Jennifers. I didn’t like 
it from the first. I wish I had not given my con- 
sent, for at the best it is inconsistent with my 
principles.” 

“Tf Dorothy were a son,—a young man, — it 
would be different; but she isa girl, a mere child, 
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and I think, as I said in the beginning, that it 
would be very unfriendly and unneighborly to keep 
Aer from this visit,” responded Mrs. Merridew. 

“If Dorothy were a son, 1t would be different 
indeed. A son, I hope, would be pondering things 
of more moment than this gay show at this time; 
and instead of making a display of these fine 
diamonds would be storing them away as a fund 
to be used at the country’s need.” 

“ Richard, I think you lay too much stress upon 
these trifles. Dorothy 1s young,—a child; she 
should be allowed to have a little girlish enjoy- 
ment. It chances, from our condition in life, that 
her acquaintance is with those that you term 
king-loving folk largely, like the Jennifers. We 
could not very well call in the people, the trade- 
folk, and tell her to make friends with them at a 
minute’s warning,” cried Mistress Merridew, with a 
little curl of her lip. She could be satirical as well 
as her husband. 

“Well, well, let the child have her pleasure. 
Perhaps I am too severe a judge in these matters. 
But, Dorothy, don’t let these king-loving folk 
make you disloyal to the cause of liberty and 
justice.” 
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“ Never fear, father,’ answered Dorothy, laugh: 
ing brightly. “No king-loving folk could make 
me disloyal.” 

“You talk as if she were going into a company 
of graybeards, Richard!” exclaimed Mrs. Merri- 
dew. “ As if these children would talk of such sub- 
jects on such a merry occasion! But here comes 
Thomas with the chaise, Dorothy. Now be a 
good girl, and remember when you take your 
cloak off, to let the serving-maid see to it that 
your sleeve-puffs are well pulled out and your hair 
in neat order.” 

The sounds of the harp and viol proclaimed 
that the dancers were in full swing when Dorothy 
alighted at the Jennifers’ door, and a little feeling 
of perturbation seized her as she discovered that, 
after all her expedition in dressing, she was a little 
late. But a cordial greeting from her hostess, and a 
pleasant and admiring nod here and there from one 
and another of the guests, soon relieved this pertur- 
bation, and very soon she found herself tripping 
the light or stately measures with the best of them. 

“Children indeed!” she thought as she looked 
about her. Here was young Mr. Carroll Jennifer 
and his brother Mark, and Mr. Robertson, and the 
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Langton cousins, quite young gentlemen, with 
their lace frills and satin waistcoats, and costly 
chains and seals hanging therefrom. And Cynthia 
Jennifer, with her powdered hair and fine brocade 
gown, looked like a stately young woman who had 
seen the world. 

In those days dancing was not the only amuse- 
ment that young people indulged in at an evening 
party. Frolicsome games were greatly the fashion, 
and after the contra-dance, little Betty Jennifer 
proposed that they should play “ King George’s 
Troops.” This was rather childish, and there was 
a little prim demurring on the part of stately Miss 
Cynthia; but the stiff starch of new grown-up 
manners had begun to be a good deal shaken out 
of these young people by this time, with the pow- 
der in their hair, and there was such a merry sec- 
onding of Betty’s proposition that Miss Cynthia 
relented, not without secret satisfaction. 

Do young people still play this game, I wonder ? 
It is a pretty game, with its procession that passes 
along under the arch of two of the company’s 
clasped and lifted hands, these two singing, — 


‘‘ Open the gates as high as the sky, 
To let King George’s troops pass by.” 
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There is a forfeit to pay by those whom the 
keepers of the gate succeed in catching with a 
sudden downward swoop of the hands as they pass 
under, and great amusement ensues when some 
captive is set to performing some droll penance or 
ridiculous task. 

Dorothy had played the game hundreds of times, 
and was very expert in evading and eluding the 
most wary of keepers. Her dexterity was soon 
apparent to the young people about her at the 
Jennifers’, especially to Carroll Jennifer and Jervis 
Langton, who were the gate-keepers on this occa- 
sion. They felt a little chagrined to be thus 
repeatedly beaten, and at last, put on their mek 
tle, determined to conquer before the game was 
over. 

At length, a heedless misstep on the part of the 
one who preceded Dorothy brought a moment of 
delay, of which the gate-keepers took advantage. 
In an instant Dorothy had seen the misstep, and 
bending low, sprang forward with renewed celerity. 
But the sharpened wits of the gate-keepers made 
them more than a match for her, and swoop! there 
she was, caught and held fast! 

There was a general shout of victory, then a 
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general rushing forward to see this hard-won cap- 
tive, and know her forfeit-fate. 

“ Ah-ha, my little soldier!” cried Carroll Jenni- 
fer, with a gay laugh. “ You see that when King 
George’s officers stand at the gate, they stand there 
to win. All his troops must obey his commanding 
officers.” 

Suddenly across Dorothy’s mind flashed the con- 
versation she had heard at home, and her father’s 
words, — 

“ Don’t let those king-loving folk make you dis- 
loyal to the cause of liberty and justice.” And she 
wanted to cry out, — 

“T’m not one of King George’s loyal troops! 
I’m a rebel!” 

But a feeling of shyness came over her, and 
she thought, “ How foolish for me to say a thing 
of that kind in the midst of a play like this!” 

Somebody else, however, was not held back by 
this shyness, for a voice cried,—it was a girl’s 
voice, that of Judith Myles, Dorothy’s neighbor, — 

“Ah! but Mistress Dorothy has been taught to 
flout at King George and his officers, and even 
though she be one of his soldiers, I dare say she 
is in secret a little rebel, who has been planning 
and plotting to escape you.” 
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Carroll Jennifer and the Langtons had but just 
returned from a long visit abroad, and were not 
very knowing about the individual loyalty of the 
family friends and acquaintances. They only felt 
and saw that their pretty captive was blushing with 
a troubled distress, and they came to her rescue, 
Carroll looking down with the sweetest of kind 
smiles on his winning face, and exclaiming, — 

‘Mistress Dorothy could n’t be a rebel in my 
father’s house.” 

The bright color fled from Dorothy’s cheeks as 
quickly as it had come, and she felt for the moment 
like a little traitor for being where she was. Then 
Jervis Langton took up Mr. Carroll Jennifer’s words, 
and went on in such a glowing and eloquent fash- 
ion about keeping faith, and being true to one’s old 
home, and the king being father of his subjects, 
that Dorothy was quite bewildered. 

She had never heard just this kind of young 
glowing talk on the other side, — the king’s side. 
The only really eloquent voice she had ever lis- 
tened to was that of her father, and he was on 
the people’s side. As young Langton talked, he 
- seemed to affect all those about him. It was like 
a spark of fire that. suddenly set things into a 
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blaze, which caught here and there, and drew 
out a fine fiery sort of talk that had a romantic, 
cavalierish sound to his young listeners. 

The whole mental atmosphere was entirely new 
to Dorothy. She was made to feel that these king- 
loving folk had a high enthusiastic sense of king 
and country, and what they owed to both. 

In the midst of all this new excitement the 
pretty play and the forfeit had well-nigh been 
forgotten. Carroll Jennifer, suddenly glancing at 
Dorothy’s upturned listening face, recalled both 
the play and his character and duty as host, and 
breaking in upon the talk, said smilingly, — 

“ But the forfeit, Mistress Dorothy, let us see to 
that. Ah, by the king’s realm, I have it! You 
shall repeat after me the renunciation of all re- 
bellious thoughts, and swear from this night forth 
to be loyal to the king and his crown.” 

Young Jennifer, as I have said, had little know- 
ledge of the individual differences that had sprung 
up in Boston, and had no idea that Judith Myles’s 
words hinted at more than a little foolish girlish 
bravado. So, still smiling down upon Dorothy, he 
began lightly, — 

“ Now repeat after me, —‘I renounce from this 
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night forth all seditious and rebelhous thoughts 
against his most gracious majesty King George 
the Third, and swear to be his most faithful sub- 
ject ’— but Igo too fast; I will begin again —now, 


MM 


—‘T renounce from this night forth ’ ’”’ — he paused, 
glancing at Dorothy with smiling invitation. 

Dorothy heard again her father, saying, “ Don’t 
let these king-loving folk make you disloyal to the 
cause of liberty and justice.” 

“Come, Dorothy, here is a chance for you to 
forswear the company of the common herd, — the 
tinkers and trades-folk, and take your. place where 
you belong,” broke in Judith Myles. 

At these words, “ tinkers and trades-folk,’’ Doro- 
thy recalled what her father had said one day of 
these tinkers and trades-foik, how high-minded and 
self-sacrificing and intelligent they were, and the 
difficulty with which they had met this redoubled 
taxation, and fed and clothed their families. Were 
these rough or boorish or grasping men ? 

The wax lights of the great candelabra sent a 
thousand shimmering rays upon the satin waist- 
eoats and glittering knee-buckles and jeweled seals 
before her. 

“Come, Dorothy, Master Jennifer is waiting,” 
said Judith. 7 
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“Come, Mistress Dorothy,’ Master Jennifer be- 
ean again, “‘ I renounce from this night forth’ ”” — 

She looked up into the kind, admiring eyes that 
were bent upon her, and around the splendid room 
at the faces that were now full of pleasant looks for 
her, — but she must not delay longer; she must take 
her place where she belonged, as Judith had said. 
With her color deepening, her voice faltering, she 
repeated, “‘ I renounce from this night forth’? — 

“¢¢ All seditious and rebellious thoughts ’ ” 

¢¢ AJ] seditious and rebellious thoughts ’”? — 

“¢ Against his most gracious majesty King George 
the Third’ ” — 

“¢ Against’? — Dorothy paused; a mist passed 
before her eyes, a shudder of horror thrilled her, 
then with a sudden uplifting of her head, a sudden 
and new emphasis to her voice, she cried, — 

“ Against, not his most gracious majesty King 
George the Third, but his sorely tried and op- 
pressed people, who are weighed down with the 
burden of his unjust taxes.” | 

“ Dorothy, Dorothy, how dare you under Master 
Jennifer’s loyal roof! Are you not ashamed?” 
cried out Judith. 

Carroll Jennifer looked from one to another with 
an awakening sense of the true situation. 
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“Mistress Dorothy,’ he presently exclaimed, 
“have these rebels and malcontents frightened 
you into this?” 

“ No—no, I have only been frightened by my 
own poor spirit just now into disloyalty to the 
cause of liberty and justice,” she replied. 

“ There is but one cause, and that is the crown’s, 
and but one disloyalty, and that is to the king,” 
eried Jervis Langton. 

The clamor of voices arose on every hand. It 
was a storm of Tory talk, — vehement protest 
and assertion and declaration. In the centre of it 
stood Dorothy. She had ceased turning red and 
white. With her head slightly bent, her arms 
drooping, and her hands clasped together, she 
looked like a wind-blown lily, bruised and beaten, 
but not overthrown. 

Listening to the storm of words, she no more 
felt ashamed of the cause she had thus publicly 
espoused ; she was no more bewildered and tempted 
by the grace and splendor of these king-loving folk. 
But she did not attempt to speak again, to answer 
these vehement assertions or offer protest for pro- 
test. She had said her say, she had made some 
atonement, she felt, for her first traitorous feeling 
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of shame, and now she had nothing to do but wait 
for the storm to subside. | 

All at once Carroll Jennifer seemed to realize 
Dorothy’s defenseless position. He could not de- 
fend her avowed principles, but she was his guest 
and he was a gentleman; so he put up his hand, 
with a “ Come, come, we have had enough of this 
discussion to-night.” 

A nod to the musicians, and the strains of the 
harp and violin broke in upon the clamor of 
tongues. 

At another signal a door was flung open, and 
beyond could be seen a bountifully spread supper- 
table, gay with lights and the shine of silver and 
glass. Young Mr. Jennifer bowed low, as was the 
fashion of the time, before Dorothy. He was not 
going to treat his guest with anything but his finest 
manners ; so, bowing, he said with airy grace, — 

“ Will my enemy consent to let a wicked Tory 
serve her?” 

Dorothy was not so grown up out of her child- 
hood as she looked, and the thought that she must 
sit at table with those whose clamor of speech had 
just assailed her was unbearable, and she shrank 
back with so dismayed a face that both Carroll and 
his sister Cynthia felt touched with pity. 
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“We have been making too much of this,” said 
Cynthia in an undertone to her brother. “She is 
a child, after all, who has been showing off a little, 
and does not know the full meaning of what she 
has said. You see she is sorry enough for it 
now.” 

Low as this was spoken, it reached Dorothy’s 
ears. | 

Perhaps if she had been older, she would have 
been content to let it pass, satisfied that she had 
defined her position sufficiently ; but her sensitive 
conscience still stung her for her momentary wav- 
ering, and her father’s words haunted her. 

She must be true to the very last, or her truth 
was worth nothing, she reasoned, and hfting up 
her head, began to speak again. Oh, how hard it 
was,— how much harder than at first, before she 
knew how sharp could be tongues that had so late 
been friendly. 

“No, no,” she cried clearly and distinctly, — for 
they must all hear, —‘“I did not say what I did 
to show off. I spoke because I wanted to be true 
and honest. I was ashamed at first of — of my 
friends — of our cause; I was afraid to speak at 
first — and then, after, I was ashamed of that — of 
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my cowardice. Oh! I know what I say, I know 
what I say. You must not take me for what I am 
not; Iam a hitle rebel to the king’s cause; I be- 
lieve in the people’s rights, and not in the crown’s, 
and I ought not to have come here, — I ought not 
to have come.” 

The clear voice faltered and fell, and the next 
moment poor Dorothy felt that she had disgraced 
herself forever before them all, as she burst into a 
flood of uncontrollable tears. 

Then it was that a new voice was heard,—a 
deeper, older voice. It was low-toned, yet very 
distinct, and there was an odd thrill, a sort of 
quiver of emotion, to it, as it said, — 

“Come, Mistress Dorothy, rebel or no rebel, you 
have shown a courage that we may all doff our 
hats to. I only hope that every king’s soldier may 
prove his truth and loyalty to the king’s cause as 
bravely, if he should be beset by temptation. And 
you, my fine young Tories,” turning to the young 
men of the company, “I hope that you will always 
be able to give your meed of admiration and re- 
spect to such kind of courage, wherever you find 
it. Come, Mistress Dorothy, let us go and be 
served with some of these dainties that are prepared 
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for us; and we will see if a Tory syllabub will not 
take away the taste of those tears,” smiling be- 
nignly down upon her. 

“You are a little rebel and mine enemy, for I 
am one of the king’s stanchest defenders, and hope 
to conquer all rebels; but I am proud to have such 
a rebel for my guest to-night, I assure you;” and 
Mr. Jennifer bent down his powdered head in a 
fine obeisance as he offered Dorothy his arm. 
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“ THERE comes Hannah; now she will tell us 
all about it. Oh, dear! but she has turned the 
other way. Hannah! Hannah!” 

The shrill voice raised to its highest pitch rings 
down the mall, and reaches the ears of the young 
girl who has turned the other way. 

“There, she has heard; she is coming back,” 
cries the owner of the shrill voice — another young 
girl—to her three companions, as Hannah lifts 
her head and then bends her steps toward them. 
Presently the five are standing together in a little 
group by the big elm-tree. 

Five girls, their ages ranging from ten to four- 
teen. And how their tongues chatter! First one, 
then the other, asks a question; then they all four 
fall to asking questions together, until Joanna 
Winslow cries out impatiently, — 

‘‘We don’t give Hannah a chance to speak, we 
beset her so. Let her tell the story her own way.” 

In the lull that follows this rebuke, Hannah 
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Boylston goes on to tell her story to her four eager 
listeners. It is an old story now, but it was a new 
story then, and told all over Boston that day, and 
indeed for many a day after it happened, with all 
sorts of exaggerations and additions. 

But Hannah Boylston was the daughter of the 
Rev. Matthew Boylston, and of course her story 
would have neither exaggerations nor additions ; 
then besides, she was an eyewitness, and her own 
brother was the hero of the story. 

‘Tt was this noon, after school was over,” said 
Hannah, with a little air of slow dignity, “ that the 
boys went to the mall thinking they ’d have a good 
slide before the soldiers had time to trouble ’em, 
for our Miles had found out that at twelve o’clock 
the soldiers were mostly out of the way. 

“Well, sure enough, just as he thought, not a 
red-coat was to be seen except the sentry, who was 
over at the north side of the mall, and far away 
from the pond; so the boys started off in fine 
spirits. But what do you think those bad, med- 
dling red-coats had done, eh ?” 

Hannah. paused here at this question, with the 
true instinct of the story-teller, to give force and 
effect to what was coming. After her compan- 
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zons had satisfied her by a chorus of exclamations, 
she took up the thread of her story. “They had 
broken the ice of the pond through and through, 
and from end to end.” 

“Oh, Hannah!” broke forth her listeners at this 
announcement of enormity. 

“ And what did the boys say then?” inquired 
little Patty Endicott. 

“J7ll tell you what they did,” said Hannah with 
great pride in her tones; “ they just made up their 
minds then and there that they wouldn’t stand 
being cheated out of thei rights any longer. 
They ’d always had that part of the mall for their 
playground, until these soldiers of General Gage’s 
had set up that they had a better right, which they 
had n’t at all, being only wicked tools of the enemy 
and interopers, my father says,’ —she meant in- 
terlopers, — “so they first ordered them away from 
the mall, and then, when. the boys did n’t mind this 
order, they threw sand on the pond, so that they 
shouldn’t slide there, and pulled their beautiful 
snow-houses down. But the boys swept the sand 
off, and built up the snow-houses again in spite of 
them.” 


There was another chorus of “oh’s” and “ ah’s,” 
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and a final wonder and question of why these 
wicked “interopers”’ should wish to do such things 
to tease a parcel of mnocent boys. 

“T’ll tell you why,” responded Hannah wisely ; 
“it is because they want to teach everybody, even 
the children, that they are masters here now; I 
heard Master Carew say so.” 

“Some folks say the boys were saucy to the 
soldiers and threw stones at ’em, and so made ’em 
mad,” piped up Patty Endicott. 

Hannah didn’t relish this little “pipe” of Patty 
Endicott’s. 

“My brother Mark knows how it was exactly, 
and he told me what I am telling you,” she cried 
out here, rather sharply; “and Mark has been 
taught not to tell les and not to be saucy to his 
elders!” 

Hannah had all the formal little ways and modes 
of speech that were common to that time, rather 
intensified, perhaps, by her being the oldest child 
in her father’s family and therefore brought into 
contact more with grown-up people. 

Little Patty Endicott had been trained in the 
same formal fashion, but she was of a gay, inde- 
pendent disposition, not at all disposed to primness, 
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or to taking things on authority without question 
or demur, like Hannah. 

When, therefore, Hannah made this dignified yet 
sharp reply, Patty made a funny little contortion 
of her pretty mouth, and then with a sly imitation 
of Hannah’s manner, and dropping a saucy mock 
courtesy, she said, — 

“T crave your pardon, Mistress Hannah, but I 
heard Elder Marvin say the other day that boys 
were generally in a wild and ungodly state, and 
their word not to be relied upon.” 

Hannah grew as red as Patty’s red cloak in her 
amazed indignation. That anybody should dare to 
insinuate that her brother, the son of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Boylston, was in a wild and ungodly state! 

“Oh, Hannah, don’t mind Patty,” broke in Jo- 
anna Winslow, here; “ Patty is only a foolish little 
girl, so do please go on with your story.” 

Thus flatteringly entreated, Hannah, nothing 
loath, went on, turning her back, however, upon 
Patty as she did so, which only enabled Patty to 
play off sundry little pranks in pantomime for the 
amusement of her companions. But even naughty, 
frolicsome Patty was soon so interested that she 
entirely forgot her prankishness. 
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“The boys were so indignant when they found 
that smooth, beautiful ice broken,” said Hannah, 
taking up the thread of her story again, “ that they 
determined to go to headquarters and make a com- 
plaint; and as they were all together then, they 
thought they would go that very moment to the 
Province House and see General Gage himself. 

“At first the black serving-man at the Province 
ilouse began to scold them, and told them that 
they could n’t see the General and that they must 
go away. General Gage, who was in the room, 
overheard this talk, or overheard the loud voices, 
and came out to the door to see what it all meant. 

“Then Tommy Littleton sprang forward and 
began to tell how the whole winter long they had 
been persecuted and ill-treated by the British sol- 
diers, and driven away from their old play-ground, 
which they had had ever since they had been old 
enough to walk, and where they had never done 
any harm or mischief to anybody. 

“The general looked so savage at first that the 
boys thought he was going to order them arrested. 

“¢ What!’ he said, ‘have your fathers been 
teaching you rebellion, and sent you here to de- 
clare it?’ 
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“<¢ Nobody sent us,’ answered Tommy Littleton ; 
and then he told the whole of the story about the 
broken ice and the sand and the snow-houses and 
everything, and how only yesterday, when they had 
complained of such treatment, the soldiers called 
them young rebels, and told them to help them- 
selves if they could! 

“General Gage when he had heard all this was 
indignant with his soldiers, and he made a speech 
right there, and said they were brave boys, and 
that he would see that they were not molested any 
more, and that the soldiers should be severely 
punished. 

“The boys were so pleased that they swung their 
caps and hurrahed three times, and the General 
bowed them off as pleased as they. I told Mark it 
wasn’t right for them to cheer the enemy’s gen- 
eral, but he said they only hurrahed for his justice 
to them. A little while afterwards Master Carew 
overheard him say to one of his officers that the 
very children of Boston draw in a love of liberty 
with the air they breathe.” 

With renewed clamor of appreciation the girls 
received the conclusion of this story. Patty alone 
seemed less voluble. Her tongue, which usually 
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upon every occasion went click-clack, was almost 
silent. What was the small girl thinking of so 
earnestly? Where, into what dream-country, were 
those great brown eyes looking with that wistful, 
far-off expression ? 

I will tell you. Patty was full of dreams and 
fancies; she had a rich imagination and a warm 
heart. Though she was only eleven years old, 
she had read more than most girls of that time. 
What she had read was mostly history, of heroic 
deeds, and accounts of travelers and discoverers ; 
for in 1770, special story-books for boys and girls 
were not plentiful as they are now. 

Such books, however, as Patty had fed on, had 
matured her mind in some ways far beyond the 
minds of the girls in this day, who read only gay 
little modern tales of fiction. 

The account that she had just heard of these 
boys of her acquaintance — their determination 
and pluck, and the respectful admiration it had 
called forth from the British general, who now held 
the town under King George’s authority — had 
fired her youthful mind with a sort of ardor to do 
and dare some patriotic thing for the good of her 
country. 
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“Tf I only were a boy,” she said to herself, “1 
might do anything, for boys find things to do; but 
girls are shut up in the house to mind their books 
and to learn to sew and to do woman’s work.” 

Now Patty was not a vain child, but she was 
very much stirred by all the excitement of the 
time, and wanted to exert herself in some direct 
way to do some deed that should really help her 
country. I don’t suppose that if you could have 
talked with her seriously, she would have thought 
that these boys had done a very wonderful or patri- 
otic thing. But the spirit and pluck of it sug- 
gested so much; and then the petty and arbitrary 
action on the part of the enemy, as Patty, with a 
serious little fierceness, always called every British 
soldier, suggested so much more. 

So absorbed was our Patty in these fancies and 
dreams, that she scarcely heard a word of her com- 
panions’ merry talk as they crossed the Common. 
“¢ What’s come over Mistress Patsey ?” laughingly 
asked Ann Loveday, at last, peering down into the 
dreamy face. 

‘Oh, Ann, I was thinking. I wished that I— 
that we girls could do something — something 
courageous and fine, as boys can.” 
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Ann laughed, another pleasant, kind laugh, and 
pinched Patty’s plump arm playfully by way of 
answer. She was used to her friend’s dreams and 
fancies. But Hannah tip-tilted her head, put on a 
prim, severe, what Patty called her preachy look, 
and said, — 

“The Scripture tells us that ‘Envy slayeth the 
silly one.’ ” 

“Tt tells us, too, ‘Be not wise in your own con- 
ceit, ” struck back Patty, quick as a flash. 

A dull red mounted to Hannah’s face, and an 
angry look came into her eyes. The other girls 
tittered, though a little seared that Patty should 
use Bible texts in this warlike fashion, and against 
Parson Boylston’s daughter, too. 

There is no telling how this encounter would 
have gone on, from bad to worse, if Ann Loveday, 
sweet, peace-making soul, had not here suddenly 
interposed. 

“ Oh, Patty,’ she cried, “come round by Brow- 
field Lane, it’s only a little way farther; I want 
you to stop a minute at my house; my mother has 
got a message for you to take to your aunt.” 

Patty quite understood this gentle device of her 
friend, and slyly laughed to herself; but she was 
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always glad of an excuse to stop at dear Ann Love 
day’s, and did not care to go on with Hannah, who 
she very well knew was slowly, according to her 
wont, thinking out some scathing text to over- 
whelm her. The minute the two turned down 
Bromfield Lane the laughter broke forth. 

“ Oh, Ann, such a good truth-telling girl as you, 
making up such stories of messages ! ” 

“But my mother has always some message to send 
to your Aunt Keziah,” replied Ann, demurely. 

Patty laughed again, then suddenly exclaimed, 
running a step or two ahead, — 

“Why, there ’s my father !” 

The tall, stately-looking man walking briskly 
toward them, his head bent down as if in deep 
thought, looked up at this, and nodded pleasantly. 
Ann thought it a good opportunity to proffer a 
request. Could Patty be allowed to go home with 
her and take supper at her house ? 

Mr. Endicott had a great respect for Ann’s father 
and quite approved of Ann, with her quiet, womanly 
ways, and so after a moment’s reflection gave cor- 
dial consent. 

The two girls were always very happy together, 

and when they reached Ann’s pleasant home, where 
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her mother and little brothers and sisters made 
such a bright merry household to motherless Patty, 
who had neither brother nor sister, Patty was in the 
most joyous humor, quite forgetting, or what was 
better, quite indifferent to Hannah Boylston’s pro- 
voking patronage. 

All her vain dreams and desires, too, seemed to 
vanish in the atmosphere of that pleasant home, 
and the minutes went so swiftly that she could 
scarcely credit it was seven o'clock when the old 
English time-piece in the corner struck the hour. 

“ And am I to go home at eight, when Nathan 
comes for me?” said Patty, regretfully. 

Mrs. Loveday looked up at this from her knitting. 
“Oh, Patty, I want you to tell your Aunt Keziah 
that I’m to have the new sleeve-pattern next week 
from Mistress Philbrook, and that Ill send it to 
her. It is to be cut bias, tell her, so she will have 
to buy an extra width of cloth.” 

Ann laughed merrily. “ What did I tell you. 
Patty, about messages ?” 

The baby cried just then, and Mrs. Loveday 
hurried from the room with motherly anxiety. 
Presently she called Ann to bring her the porrin- 
ger of milk that sat by the fire, and Patty was left 
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to herself and her own thoughts ; for Mr. Loveday, 
who was at the far end of the big apartment, 
was very busy poring over a large map that lay 
before him. 

Patty stroked the maltese kitten that purred in 
her lap, and hoped Ann would not be detained long 
upstairs, for the minutes were flying rapidly, and 
Nathan would soon be coming for her. Tick-tack ! 
tick-tack! went the old clock pendulum. Patty was 
counting it dreamily, when rat-tat-tat! fell sharply 
upon the door without. 

Mr. Loveday left his map and his papers to 
answer the summons. He also left the sitting-room 
door a little ajar, and Patty presently heard a 
mingled hum of two voices, wherein she could dis- 
cern, “ We must go at once! There isn’t a minute 
to be lost! That jackanapes will ruin the whole. 
But Endicott must be told.” 

Then followed other words in a lower tone, and 
then Mr. Loveday came back to the sitting-room, 
followed by another gentleman in long riding-boots 
and cloak. Mr. Loveday was evidently much dis- 
turbed. He came straight up to Patty, and bent 
over her with such a grave face that the girl was 
frightened. 
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“Oh, what is it? Is my father in danger?” she 
cried out. 

“No, no. What put such a thought in your 
head, child? It is only that I want you to carry 
him a message. Nathan comes for you, I believe, 
at eight; as quickly as you get home, tell your 
father from me that the wheelwright I recommended 
to him has failed; but if he will see Goodman 
Brown at the Neck to-night, he may make arrange- 
ments for the recovery of some valuable property.” 

The strange gentleman said something in an 
undertone, to which Mr. Loveday replied, — 

“It’s the only way. I can’t write it, and I’ve 
nobody else to send, or to trust.” ‘Then in a louder 
tone to Patty, — 

“My dear, I have heard your father say that you 
have a wonderful memory, and can repeat long 
verses with great exactness. Do you think you can 
take him this message as I have given it ?”’ 

Patty, in a docile manner, though a little bashful, 
repeated the message word for word. Mr. Love- 
day’s face brightened. “That 1s excellent!” he 
said. Then, impressively, “Do not repeat it to 
any one except your father, remember.” 

In another moment he had hurried from the 
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room, and Patty heard him calling up to his wife 
a hasty good-night and some explanation of his 
hurried departure. 

When, a little later, Patty was going down the 
garden path with black Nathan, her father’s house 
servant, Mrs. Loveday suddenly called after her, — 

‘Patty, be sure you don’t forget the message I 
gave you!” 

“ No, ma’am, I'll not forget.” 

And then Patty laughed to herself as she thought 
of the two messages that had been intrusted to her. 
How very funny it was, nobody but herself knew 
of these two messages; for Patty Endicott was an 
honorable little maiden, and did not betray confi- 
dence. Mr. Loveday had told her to repeat his 
message to no one but her father, and she had not 
even hinted what he had told her to Mrs. Loveday 
or Ann, when they had returned to the sitting- 
room. | 

The night was cold and cloudy; it was the last 
of February, and a snow-storm seemed pending, 
from the chill in the air. Nathan hurried little 
missy along as fast as her feet could carry her. 
They had turned down Bromfield Lane, when a 


sentry ordered them to halt and give the counter- 
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sion, for Boston was under strict British military 
rule. 

Nathan was fully prepared, however, as were 
all the servants of the citizens, and they were 
passing on, when another voice behind them com- 
manded them to halt. The black man turned 
briskly, and again repeated the countersign. 

But the new-comer laughed. “No, no, this won’t 
do,” he said. “I want you and little madam here 
to come with me.” 

It was of no use for Nathan to remonstrate. 
The speaker was armed with military authority, 
and there was nothing to do but to accompany 
him. 

“Don’t you be skeered, missy,’ said Nathan, in 
rather trembling tones to Patty. 

Patty was looking up just then into the guard’s 
face, which wore a mocking sort of smile; and 
he instantly, in a derisive tone, repeated after 
Nathan, — 

““¢ No, don’t you be skeered, little missy !’”’ 

Patty’s spirit rose, and she responded as sharply 
as she would have answered Hannah Boylston’s 
patronage, — 

“ Thank you, I’m not at all ‘skeered,’ sir.” 
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“You must n’t be sassy to um,” whispered Nathan, 
in great trepidation. 

“ You shut up, Cutfee, and let her alone,” said 
the guard, evidently very much amused at Patty’s 
spirit. 

In a very short time Patty’s spirit was brought 
to a severer test than this; for she and Nathan 
were taken before a party of officers, who evidently 
regarded them as very suspicious personages. The 
guard went forward at the first, and made some 
explanation to the officer-in-chief, then retired be- 
hind his chair. 

There was then a few moments’ consultation 
with the other officers, and then Nathan was 
ordered under guard into another room. 

“Oh, de Lor’! my little missy be skeered ’most 
to deff. Marse Endicott Il” — 

“Hush, you foolish lout!” interrupted the 
colonel. “Nobody’s going to harm your little 
mistress.’ 

As the door closed upon Nathan, the colonel 
turned toward his small prisoner and smiled. But 
Patty did not return this smile. She began to 
feel that something very serious was in process, 
and though she did not tremble, she had grown 
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very pale, and looked like a snowdrop in her red 
cloak and hood. | 

The officer had a little girl of his own, and knew 
how to approach children. He put out his hand. 
“Come here, my child,” he said pleasantly. “I 
only want to ask you a question, which you must 
answer truthfully; and I am sure in this goodly 
town you have been taught to tell the truth. What 
was the message you were charged to take home 
with you to-night ?” 

The color that had fled from Patty’s cheeks re- 
turned like a flood-tide. The officers, at this sign 
of agitation, exchanged glances. For a moment 
the child was dumb with the sudden pressure of 
her thoughts. She remembered what Nathan had 
said, just as they had turned from the Loveday 
gateway: “Seems if I seed somebody dodgin’ dat 
yer ellum-tree, but I guess ’t was a shadder.” 

Patty knew now that it was no shadow; that 
somebody had indeed been “ dodgin’” round the 
elm-tree; somebody that the British had set to 
watch the Loveday Mansion, on suspicion of some 
Federal. plot or plan that had got whispered 
about. 

Coming just too late for Master Loveday and 
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his companion, the spy was just in time to hear 
Mistress Loveday’s emphatic injunction concern- 
ing a message, and had at once jumped to the 
conclusion that he was on the scent of valuable 
information, and had hence quietly followed and 
arrested Nathan and his charge. 

Patty did not put all these thoughts into words. 
Like a flash the situation had presented itself to 
her. 

“Come,” said the colonel, smiling complacently, 
“vou have only to tell us the message.” 

Something of Patty’s trepidation had now van- 
ished, and in a low but clear voice she distinctly 
repeated, word for word, Mistress Loveday’s mes- 
sage to her Aunt Keziah. 

The colonel looked at his officers; his officers 
looked at him. One of the officers laughed rather 
jeeringly after a moment. 

‘¢ Another mare’s nest ?’”’ he asked. 

“Ts this all, positively all, of the message? Was 
there nothing more ?” inquired the colonel sharply. 
“You must tell us all the truth, or we shall keep 
you until you do.” 

Patty had clearly in her mind Master Loveday’s 
message to her father, and she was now quite sure 
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that it was the guarded information in that, that 
they were in search of; but the colonel had only 
asked her for one message. Of course, she had a 
right to infer it was the one that the spying guard 
had overheard Mistress Loveday allude to, so she 
answered readily, — 

“No, there was no word more.” 

They questioned and cross-questioned her, and 
in this latter they came so close to her secret that 
Patty trembled in her small shoes, lest some un- 
guarded admission of hers, some slip of the tongue, 
should disclose the fact that there was another 
message. 

When, at the end of it all, the officer who had 
jeeringly derided the matter again spoke in the 
same tone, the colonel, who in the mean time had 
been intently studying a slip of paper whereon he 
had carefully inscribed Mistress Loveday’s words, 
suddenly exclaimed, — 

“Not so fast! not so fast! Look here a 
moment.” 

In a far corner of the room the three gentlemen 
conferred together in undertones. But Patty had 
the keen ears of childhood, and. added to these, the 
fine perceptions of a fine intelligence. She could 
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not help catching words and half-sentences here 
and there, such as, “ We may be disregarding the 
most important — Philbrook—a_ plotting rebel 
—extra—may mean — men — muskets — bias — 
across country — instead of straight road.” 

Patty grew cold as she heard these words. Per- 
haps, after all, Mistress Loveday’s message might 
also have some hidden meaning, such as they were 
seeking. She knew that these were troublous 
times, when all sorts of ways and means were re- 
sorted to to evade the watchfulness of the British. 

She was very busy with these reflections when she 
heard an order given in a low tone; then the gal- 
loping of a horse’s hoofs presently struck her ear. 
As they died away in the distance the colonel came 
toward her. His watch was in his hand; he was 
evidently computing time and distance. 

He waited, for what seemed to Patty a long 
time, just before her, his eyes fixed upon his 
watch, his mind intent upon his reckoning. At 
length he took a step forward, and smiling to her 
said, — | 

“Come, little maid, you have been very patient. 
I hope when you are my guest again it will not ~ 
be so unwillingly.” 
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He held the door open for her, called to Nathan, 
who stood outside, and with what seemed to Patty 
a half-mocking smile, bowed low to her as she 
passed over the threshold. 

Neither she nor Nathan cared to talk much on 
their way home. very shadow suggested a lurk- 
ing, following spy. When they turned the corner 
and came in sight of her home, Patty saw her - 
father standing in the doorway looking anxiously 
forth into the night. It did not take her many 
minutes to fly into his arms. 

Her sudden, impulsive action and the expression 
of her face showed him at once that something 
unusual had occurred, something more than the 
lagging delay for pleasure at Mistress Loveday’s 
for which he was prepared to rate both delinquents 
soundly. 

Nathan’s voluble tongue began at once to tell 
the story of their detention, and of the manner in 
which he had been questioned of his master’s af- 
fairs; his outgoings and incomings, ete. But Patty 
would say nothing until shut safely within the 
snug four walls of the sitting-room, alone with her 
father. 

Mr. Endicott was a man of few words, and little 
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given to much demonstration; but as he listened 
to Patty’s story, very simply related, as he received 
Master Loveday’s message from her lips, his eyes 
kindled, but all the comment he made at that 
moment was, “You ’ve been a sensible child, 
Patty; a sensible child.” In the next moment 
he was hurrying forth to obey Master Loveday’s 
directions. 

But Patty, though a sensible child, was also a 
sensitive one; and the excitement she had been 
through, with its suggestions of danger, made her 
sleep that night troubled and broken. British 
soldiers and British spies, with clanking swords, 
tramped through her dreams; and when she sud- 
denly awoke in the dead, dark hours, to hear the 
whistling wind and the driving sleet and snow, 
she sat up in bed chilled with cold and foreboding 
fear. 

Where was her father? Had he come back safely 
from his mysterious ride? Had he— Hark! what 
was that ? 

She heard a stealthy step upon the stair. It 
paused at her door, then passed on. It was going 
straight to her father’s room. Perhaps the British 
were coming to make him a prisoner now! 
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Without another thought Patty sprang from her 
bed and flew into the hall. The stealthy step 
stopped, and a tall figure turned and confronted 
her. 

“ Why, Patty, what does this mean?” 

“ Oh, father! father! I thought the British sol- 
diers were after you!’’ and Patty burst into a piti- 
ful, relieved little waal. 

Gathering her up in his arms, Mr. Endicott car- 
ried the child into his room. As they sat together 
over the freshly-kindled fire upon the hearth, Patty 
said, “ Oh, father, if I were only a boy to go with 
you and help you! But girls can do nothing but 
carry messages and stay at home and cry.” 

“ Patty, I don’t know any boy who would have 
done what you have done. You have given the 
best of help. The message from Master Loveday 
that you brought so safely through all that cross- 
questioning has saved the Federal cause a thou- 
sand pounds, and perhaps also a thousand lives. 
I wouldn’t change my little daughter for all the 
sons in the world!” 

Patty sat up and rubbed her eyes. “ Why, it’s 
vl come true!” she laughed. 

*% What has come true, my dear?” 
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“ Why, my wish that I could do something — 
something to help, as boys can;”’ and Patty told 
the conversation of the afternoon. 

Perhaps if Patty had known how her father’s 
friends talked admirinely of her simple courage, it 
might have made her vain; but she did not know. 
She did not at that time even ask the meaning of 
the mysterious message, that had meant so much 
and had been of so much use. It was enough for 
her just then that her father would n’t change her 
for all the boys in the world. 

But later, when she had grown to be a tall, slim 
girl and the war was over, she came one day across 
a record of all this in an old diary, and found that 
“ Wheelwright’ was the name of a man who had 
been intrusted with valuable papers, — plans of a 
projected action, and directions as to the where- 
abouts of ammunition, which he was to carry to 
certain parties in Roxbury. At the same time he 
had with him harmless papers of a domestic nature, 
deeds, ete., which he was to leave with Goodman 
Brown. 

The parties at Roxbury, receiving the deeds in- 
stead of the plans they expected, sent alarmed infor- 
mation to one Captain Carew, who took the same to 
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Master Loveday. Both of these gentlemen were di 
rectly under suspicion of violent plotting and plan- 
ning against the crown, and it was not safe for them, 
therefore, to venture in the neighborhood of the 
British at the Neck, on any such errand. 

So while they rode in another direction to pre- 
pare their friends in case of surprise through this 
blunder, Master Loveday sent his blind message 
by Patty to Master Endicott, who, though a patriot, 
was of a quieter life and character and less sus- 
pected by the British. At the end of the entry in 
the diary concerning this matter Mr. Endicott had 
written, — 

“Goodman Brown gave up the papers to me 
without demur. He saw at once they were not 
what he expected; and though he is a timid man 
and afraid of the British, he was not sorry that I 
came before them. My little Patty’s good sense, 
good memory, and obedience not only averted a 
serious catastrophe, but made my mission easier 
by putting the enemy on the wrong track, which 
sent him upon a wild-goose chase across the country, 
when he might have been at my heels.” 

“ And to think I was only a little girl,” laughed 
Patty, as she read this, — “ only a little girl.” 


BETTY BOSTON’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
I. 


“Wr must do something, we positively must,” 
cried Betty, as she pulled from her calendar the 
slip of paper that recorded the 30th of June, and 
was confronted by the big black lettering : — 


JULY 
1 


“Do something about what, pray?” inquired her 
older sister, Anne. 

“The Fourth.” 

‘The what ?”’ 

“The Fourth of July. If father were here he 
would do something to celebrate it—but I’ve a 
whole guinea left of my allowance, and I can 
buy ” — 

“ Betty, you are not going to buy a lot of fire- 
crackers and torpedoes to disturb the whole neigh- 
borhood !” 

“There aren’t any neighbors near enough to 


disturb.” 
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“Near enough! What about the Staffords? 
How do you suppose old Lady Stafford will like 
your firecracker and torpedo explosions, and what 
do you suppose Sir Richard and all the rest of 
them will think of our flaunting this Fourth of 
July business in their faces? It’s outrageous taste, 
anyway, Betty, to show off our brag of independ- 
ence from their country, like this.” 

“I’m not going to do it for them. I’m going 
to do it for just ourselves — because we are Ameri- 
cans, and Daughters of the Revolution — you and 
me and mother.” | 

“Qh, you and me and mother,” sarcastically 
repeating Betty’s words. 

“ Well, you and mother and me, or mother and 
you and me,” amended Betty pacifically. 

“ Daughters of the Revolution,’ cried Anne, “ just 
because we are descended from that little Dorothy 
Merridew who went to a Tory party to proclaim 
herself a rebel.” 

“Oh, Anne, Anne, how can you talk like that 
about our dear plucky little great-great-grand- 
mother ?. How can you say she went to that Tory 
party to proclaim herself a rebel, when you know 
she only wouldn’t and could n’t tell a lie, and so 
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when these Tories put her in a corner with their 
little game, she just bravely stood up and faced ’em 
with the truth. And didn’t they all honor her for 
doing it, and did n’t that young Tory — Mr. Jenni- 
fer himself — want to marry her afterwards, and 
did n’t she refuse him to accept the rebel Captain 
Billy Barton, and so ain’t we Daughters of the 
Revolution on both sides ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, but I don’t see that all this 
is any reason why we should now go showing off 
and flaunting this firecracker business in the faces 
of our English neighbors.” 

“But I told you I wasn’t going to do it for 
them: and I ain’t going to invite them!” 

“ You might as well; they ll hear the whole up- 
roar. It’s an awfully vulgar kind of way to cele- 
brate anything. You’d better’? — with increasing 
sarcasm — “ get some boys to play ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
for you on a drum and fife.” 

“ But the American Club in London celebrated 
the day, and at the American Mu§nister’s last 
year ”” — 

“ Oh, yes, with flags and speeches at their dinner 
tables ; they did n’t fire off alot of crackers and tor- 
pedoes for everybody to hear. Oh, Betty, don’t. J 
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should be so ashamed of such a show-off before these 
English people. It’s all so vulgar, the whole brag 
and bluster of it.” 

“You are always bothering about these English 
people — what they ‘ll think of us, what they’ll say. 
You haven’t a bit of independence.” 

“T don’t care for the independence that is 
always going around offending and hurting peo- 
ple’s feelings.” 

“Well, I don’t want to hurt these English folks’ 
feelings. But I don’t think they are very careful 
what they say to us. Old Lady Stafford calls me 
Betty Boston instead of Betty Barton, and that Miss 
Stafford that you look up to so” — 

“ Look up to! That’s ridiculous, Betty.” 

“That you look up to so,” — coolly proceeded 
Betty — “said to me once: ‘You don’t talk in a 
nasal tone, at all, as I supposed all Americans did.’ ” 

“She meant to compliment you, and calling you 
‘Betty Boston’ is old Lady Stafford’s fun. She 
likes you very much, I can see, and oh, Betty, don’t, 
I entreat you, go and turn them all against us by 
making that beastly uproar of a celebration. Now 
promise me that you won't,’ —imploringly and 
tearfully, — “ promise! promise!” 


And Betty promised. 
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“What's the matter, Betty? What’s gone 
wrong? You look awfully cut up.” 

“T—I’m disappointed about something, Dicky, 
that’s all.” 

“Tt must be a pretty big ‘all’ by your looks. 
Tell me what it is, Betty ; maybe I can help you.” 

“You! oh no—you’re the last person to tell.” 

“Why? Why? What have I done?” 

“You have n’t done anything; it’s only what you 
are; it’s only’ — but here Betty stopped short. 

“ Betty, Betty, go on.” 

“T can’t, I ought not to have said as much as I 
have.” 

“ But, having said that, it’s unfair not to go on. 
Whatever you’ve got against me — whatever you 
think I am that I shouldn’t be, you ought to tell 
me, to give meachance to defend myself. I didn’t 
think you could hurt a fellow’s feelings by being 
unfair like this,” and Dicky Stafford flushed up with 
vexation. 

“Oh, I don’t want to hurt any of your feelings 
—that’s what I told Anne,” cried Betty with a 
little hysterical laugh. 
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“ And your sister is in it, too. Well, I must say 
— but instead of saying anything, I think Ill bid 
you good morning, Miss Barton. You can’t want 
the company of a fellow you think” — : 

“Oh, Dicky, stop, stop, don’t go off lke that. 
'Tisn’t anything against you—it’s me!” regard- 
less of grammar; “I was going to do something, 
and Anne didn’t want me to do it. Oh, dear, I’ve 
tangled and bungled so, I shall have to tell you the 
truth, or youll think it’s something worse than it 
is; but first you must promise me you won't tell 
any of your family, Dicky.” 

Dicky looked astonished, but nevertheless gave 
the promise with the greatest alacrity; and then 
Betty told the story of her Fourth of July plan, 
and why she had relinquished it. 

“ Asif my people would care because you cele- 
brated a victory gained over us more’n a hundred 
years ago; I’d like to hear what my father 'd say 
to this,” pees Dicky. 

“ But you’re not going to tell him aie? prom- 
ised not to tell any of your family,” cried Betty in 
alarm. 

“ And I’m not going to break my promise; but 


Y know they ’d feel just as I do” — 
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“No, you don’t know. They might take it as 
Anne said they would. Anne knows more about 
the world than you or I. Anne is eighteen.” 

“ Anne’s a goose,” thought Dicky. He was a 
clever little fellow, and though Betty by no means 
told him everything that Anne had said, or that she 
herself had said, he understood a great deal more 
of Miss Anne’s motives than Betty imagined. 
“ And to think of her spoiling all this fun; it’s a 
shame,’ he further thought. “ But tell me every- 
thing —all the details of what you wanted to do,” 
he presently said. 

And Betty told him —confessing smilingly that 
she would even have liked to have “ Yankee Doodle” 
played on a drum and fife, as Anne had sarcasti- 
cally suggested. 

¢ W hat’s ‘ Yankee Doodle’ ?”’ he asked. 

“You never heard of ‘ Yankee Doodle’?” cried 
Betty. 

“No, Betty, I never did. I’m only a poor igno- 
rant little English boy, you must remember.” 

“ Oh, you may laugh at me, but I do think it is 
ignorant not to know that ‘Yankee Doodle’ was 
the rallying tune of the Americans in the war of 
the revolution; not a great big dignified national 
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thing, but a little catchy hurrah quickstep, that all 
the Federal troops marched by. Hear now, this is 
it,” and Betty hummed the lively strains, playing 
on an imaginary fife as she did so. Dicky jumped 
up from the garden seat beside Betty, after the first 
few bars, and began to dance to the quick meas- 
ures, and then he began to whistle them, and in a 
minute — he had such an ear for any tune— he 
had the catchy little quickstep perfect, “and oh, 
Betty, it’s the jolliest thing I ever heard,” he cried, 
“and I know a fellow who’d do the drum, and I’d 
do the fife, if you’d only go ahead and” — 

“But I can’t. I’ve promised not to; and I 
could n’t go against Anne, and my father and 
mother away — don’t you see?” 

“ When will your father and mother be back ?”’ 

“ Oh, not till next week; long after the Fourth. 
They ’ve gone to town, you know, to have father’s 
eyes treated by a great oculist there. I told you 
about it.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

Anne, from her tower window, had caught the 
sound of the voices in the garden below. 

“Betty and Dicky,” she said to herself. She 
could n’t hear what they said ; she didn’t even catch 
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the sound of “ Yankee Doodle,’ but when they 
came round the corner of the house, she saw Dicky 
dancing merrily down the path before Betty, and 
laughed at the sight. And Dicky was dancing to 
the softly whistled tune of “ Yankee Doodle” ! 
Betty was fifteen and tall for her age. Dicky 
was sixteen and short for his age. “I’m a year 
older than Betty—though you wouldn’t think 
it; but I’ll grow up to her by and by, you’ll 
see,’ Dicky had said merrily, at the beginning of 
the summer; and Anne laughed again as she re- 
membered this. 

Anne had a great liking for English people, espe- 
cially English people of high degree, and she was de- 
lighted when she found that the house her father had 
taken for the season at Hastcombe was so near to 
Sir Richard Stafford’s place. In fact it was part of 
the Stafford property, and Sir Richard had rented 
it gladly to the rich American manufacturer who 
had come over from America to put himself under 
the care of Dr. Eylet, the great London oculist ; 
the doctor himself introducing Mr. Barton to Sir 
Richard and recommending Eastcombe, as in easy 
distance of London. The Staffords had been 


“very nice,’ as Anne had expressed it, and Anne 
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was happy in the anticipation of further niceness 
—of getting quite chummy with the Staffords, 
perhaps. But as yet the only chumminess seemed 
to be between Betty and Dicky. Dicky had taken 
to Betty at once. “A girl who can ride a bicycle 
like that little Yankee is no fool,” Dicky had 
announced at the start, and Betty had told her 
family that “that little red-headed English boy 
was a very jolly little boy.” 

“Things are going on swimmingly,” Anne said 
to herself as she watched the two chums from her 
tower; and if Betty’s dreadful American assertive- 
eness didn’t interfere there was no knowing what 
they might be to the Staffords some day. 


III. 


On the morning of the Fourth of July Anne 
was blissfully dreaming that she was at a grand 
party at Stafford Hall, dancing the opening qua- 
drille with Bob Stafford, the Oxford undergraduate. 
She was at the very height of her triumph, when 
suddenly the fine orchestral strains changed to a 
queer piping tune — tootle, tootle, tootle, and 
a bum, bum, bum, that was strangely familiar to 
her; and with this tune the undergraduate dis: 
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appeared, and the ballroom vanished, while the 
tootle, tootle, and bum, bum, grew louder and louder, 
so loud that Anne opened her eyes, then started and 
stared, then sprang from her bed and rushed to the 
window in breathless horror, when tootle, tootle, the 
clear fife notes, with the bum, bum of the drum, 
wafted up to her the deathless old tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

“Oh, how could Betty have done this? She 
promised me, she promised me!” wailed Anne. 

“ Anne! Anne! what is it — what’s the matter?” 
called a sleepy voice here; and Anne indignantly 
called back. 

“You're a little cheat, Betty, you’re a little 
cheat; you promised me you wouldn’t, and here 
you have —”’ 

“Oh, Anne, Anne, I haven't broken my 
promise.” . 

“ You have n’t broken your promise? Listen to 
that!” and tootle, tootle, bum, bum, the sound of 
the fife and drum came up to Betty’s startled ears. 

“But, Anne, Anne, ’tisn’t me,’ again regard- 
less of her grammar, cried Betty; “I don’t know 
a thing about it, I’ve just waked up;” and here, 
to Anne’s astonishment, Betty appeared from the 
curtained alcove that hid her bed. 
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“But you must have planned it, you must have 
put somebody up to it.” 

“T haven’t, oh, I have n’t, Anne.” 

“But who could have known about this horrid 
‘Yankee Doodle’ unless you told about it?” 

“YT —]T”’— and Betty here confessed to her 
confidences with Dicky a few days before, and 
how they came to pass, and how he promised not 
to tell his family. 

“Dicky Stafford!” groaned Anne. “And he 
has broken his promise, and is now making sport 
out of what you have told him.” 

“Oh, no, Anne; he was so interested, he thought 
it was so nice and jolly, and he was so sorry I was n’t 
going to carry it out.” 

“And he thought he would carry it out for you. 
Look there now, look there!’’ and Betty, peeping 
from the window, saw Dicky coming around the 
house, piping away at a fife, while beside him 
walked a little fellow beating out the drum accom- 
paniment. 

“ You see, you see, Betty; and you'll see how 
the whole family will regard us now. Oh, Betty, 
you ’ve marred everything!” But she was mis- 
taken; Betty had not marred, but made every- 
thing. 


| 


YANKEE DOODLE 
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IV. 


Sir Richard was strolling about under his trees 
in his usual fashion that morning, when he sud- 
denly pricked up his ears at the sound of a drum 
and fife. Where were they, and where had he 
heard that tune before? After a minute or two 
he began to whistle the tune just as Dicky had 
done, and then all at once it flashed upon him 
where he had heard it before. It was two or 
three summers ago, way out on a great cattle ranch 
in America, where he had been a guest for a few 
days. One of these days happened to be the Fourth 
of July, and his hosts— fine young Americans, 
gentlemen all of them — had celebrated the day 
with great jollity by a lot of fireworks, flag flying, 
and other holiday demonstrations, none of which 
was more interesting to the Englishman than a 
drum and fife performance, by two negroes, of that 
quaint quickstep, “‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

“The jolliest tune I ever heard,’ mused Sir 
Richard, who, like his son, had a great ear for 
tunes. But where—who could be playing it 
here? “Why, those tenants of mine, they are 
Americans, and by Jove! to-day is the Fourth of 
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July, and this is what they are up to, celebrating 
the day; and there are only those two girls at 
home! Why didn’t I remember? Dicky! Bob!” 
and calling these names, Sir Richard hastened 
toward the house. 

“What is it, what do you want of Dicky and 
Bob?” asked old Lady Stafford, who was just then 
coming down the path to meet him. 

“JT want them to help those young Americans, 
the Bartons, to carry out their holiday plan. It’s 
the Fourth of July, you see, their national holiday. 
Don’t you remember?” and Sir Richard recalled 
for his mother that American ranch experience of 
his, even to whistling for her “the jolliest tune” 
he ever heard. 

Lady Stafford remembered perfectly. “And 
you wanted Dicky and Bob to help,” she began, 
when Sir Richard interrupted with :— 

“Yes, I wanted them to help those two girls; 
I have just thought that the father and mother 
are away.” 

“To be sure. It’s a shame for those two 
young things, strangers as they are, to have no 
neighborly help in their holiday work. Bob isn’t 
flown yet, and Dicky’s off somewhere. I heard 
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him up half an hour ago; but Ill tell you what 
we ‘ll do, we ‘ll just step over there now, you and 
I, and offer them any assistance they need. 
There’s a lot of those pretty Japanese torpedoes 
and firework things in the coachhouse. Well 
offer those to them for one thing.” 

“ But isn’t it pretty early in the morning for a 
call ?”’ demurred Sir Richard. 

“A call! don’t be absurd, Richard; we are go- 
ing over on a neighborly errand, and we’ve got 
to be quick about it, or we sha’n’t be of any use, 
for they ’re in the thick of their fun now, as you 
hear,’ and Lady Stafford hurried her son forward 
with such energy that in a few minutes the two 
were entering the Barton grounds just as Anne 
came running out of the house to stop “that 
dreadful drum and fife noise.” Betty was follow- 
ing in the rear. If Dicky was to be quenched, 
Betty was bound to stand by him and be quenched 
too, and so had dressed as expeditiously as possible 
to be “in at the death.” 

Lady Stafford, catching sight of the two girls, 
nodded vigorously, and when she was near enough 
began : — 

“We heard your drum and fife music and came 
over to ask if you” — 
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“Oh, Lady Stafford, I was just coming out te 
stop it. It isn’t my fault, and I’m so sorry, I” — 

“ Fault! sorry!” echoed Lady Stafford, staring 
at Anne with a puzzled astonishment that brought 
her brows together in a frown that both the girls 
misunderstood, and that stirred up Betty to say: — 

“No, it isn’t Anne’s fault, it’s mine,” and then 
with a little, fiery sparkle in her eyes at what she 
thought was the unwarranted faultfinding of these 
English people, Betty, in spite of Anne, told the 
whole truth of her patriotic purpose and how it had 
been frustrated, and why, and her own disappoint- 
ment thereat, winding up with her confidences to 
Dicky, and the result. 

“And it’s Dicky after all,” broke forth Lady 
Stafford, her lips twitching with her appreciation of 
the situation thus revealed to her. “It’s Dicky; 
ah, and here he comes, the scamp. Dicky, how 
dared you do this when you knew how Miss Barton 
felt about it?” 

“Hullo!” cried Dicky at sight of his grand- 
mother and his father ; “ how came you here?” 

“ Well, Miss Barton will tell you that we were 
disturbed by this patriotic racket and came over to 
protest against it; that it not only hurt our ears but 
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our feelings; that—oh, Miss Barton, Miss Barton,” 
breaking into the jolliest of jolly laughs, “how could 
you think we were such silly folk as to take your 
celebration as an offense? Why,” and here Lady 
Stafford explained the real state of her own and Sir 
Richard’s feeling, and the real reason of this early 
visit, greatly to Anne’s confounding and to Betty’s 
unmixed delight. 

“And didn’t I tell you so?” cried Dicky, hilari- 
ously, nodding to Betty. “Iknew they’d take it 
all right;” and then straight to his lips he lifted 
his fife again, and tootle, tootle, bum, bum, he and 
his little drummer started up that jolliest tune Sir 
Richard had ever heard, “ Yankee Doodle.” And 
that night after the Japanese fireworks had been 
set off by the two brothers, tootle, tootle, bum, bum, 
Sir Richard would have the tune again; and it was 
to this tune that the whole party were marched over 
to the hall, where “dear Gran,” as the motherless 
Stafford children called Lady Stafford, had a litle 
feast spread to finish up the day. 

“But it’s for that dear little honest, independent 
Betty,” declared Gran, in the privacy of her own 
family. ‘‘ How she did stand up to me, and defy 
me with the whole truth, when that foolish sister 
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was for wriggling out of it. I liked little Betty 
Boston from the start, and now I have a great re- 
spect for her.” 

“ Yes,” added Sir Richard, “ she has character 
enough to stand by her guns.” 

“ And not to run with ours,” laughed the under- 
graduate. 

“As her sister was constantly trying to do,” 
joined in Miss Stafford, the young lady of Anne’s 
admiration. 

But it remained for Dicky to bestow upon Betty 
the most effective tribute in this family conclave. 

“ Betty ? Betty is the pluckiest girl and the pret- 
tiest girl and the best bicycle rider on either side of 
the Atlantic,” he cried, “and when I grow up to 
her I’m going to see if I can persuade her to come 
over here and celebrate the Fourth of July every 
year, with me,” and tootle, tootle, Dicky whistled 
the tune of ‘“ Yankee Doodle,” to his father’s 
applauding laughter and Gran’s approving nod. 
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